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Abstract: 

As the sixth article on Buddhist monk Faxian,' the present essay aims to supplement Chinese 
historical sources concerning the “suspended crossing” (sankupatha) in the mountainous north 
of ancient India, which had been first discussed in paragraph §2.1-§2.4 of my 2011 article.’ The 
complementary materials added here deal mainly with three aspects: (1) Corresponding to 
Faxian’s word bangti (7 #4 (pole-step), the paper discusses how Faxian’s direct successor 
Dharmodgata used yi #& (peg) to climb the rock on the bank of the Indus as recorded in the 
Gaosengzhuan {ri ff {81 (§3). In this context, a complete English translation of Dharmodgata’s 
biography written by Huijiao is published here as appendix (§7). (2) The sankupatha (peg-path) 
belonging to the uttarapatha (Northern route) was called xudndt }& FE (suspended crossing) in 
Chinese historical records. This article tries to systematically analyze the Chinese sources in 
connection with the word xudndu such as in Daoxuan’s (596-667) Shijia Fangzhi Pewu77a& and 
some other books (§4). Also personal observations by scholars who travelled to this area in the 
20" century are added here. (3) In addition to Dharmodgata’s yi, Xuanzang (602-664) described 
in the Datang Xiyuji KJ Fait how he crossed the gorges of the Indus with help of the same 
technique (zhudyi PX *X : hitting-peg). Moreover, one description therein includes the word 
bang-yi (4X (pegs in a post) which is lexically similar to Faxian’s term bang-ti (716 (§5). 


Keywords: 

bangti {% PM (pole-step), sankupatha, xudndu }& FE (suspended crossing), Dharmodgata 
(Tanwujie 2 f€ 09 alias Fayong 1555), vi FX (peg), Xuanzang KH, zhudyi FFX (hitting-peg), 
bangyi t84X (pegs in a post) 


§1. Preface: Another look at Faxian’s bangti {77145 (Sankupatha) 


Having crossed large tracts of Central Asian desert and the Pamir plateau (J£(#H), the Chinese 


pilgrims Faxian }& #4, Huijing st, Daozheng W142 and Huiying = found themselves 


"In March 2017, the Wutaishan International Institute of Buddhist Studies and the University of British 
Columbia jointly held an international conference on the eminent Buddhist monk Faxian (4"-5" century) in 
Xiangyuan County, Shanxi Province, China. This paper arose from a report on exchanges during that conference 
with more recent findings included. I would like to thank the conference organizer, Prof. Chen Jinhua [i <z 4 
(Vancouver), for the kind invitation. The present English version has been largely translated by Jack Hargreaves 
(London) from an article written in Chinese, including numerous quotations from the original historical sources 
and Dharmodgata’s biography (§7). I sincerely thank Prof. Ji Yun #1 (Singapore) who kindly organized the 
English translation as well as the editing of the proceedings of the above mentioned conference. 


* See Hu-von Hiniiber (iJ ###%) 2011. For the Chinese translation of this paper, see 7 7i Jb Hsue Yu-na 
(transl.), AAU K AWG Al: (HREM ad) —#2 State (Faxian dui Tianzhu de Renzhi: “Foguoji” yixie xin 
quanshi, in: Yuan Kuang Journal of Buddhist Studies \AIVE*4%K, no. 23, Taiwan 2014, pp. 181-223. Both the 
English original and Chinese translation have been jointly reprinted in: Hu-von Hiniiber 2017, pp. 85-183. 
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faced with traversing the Indus River between Toli (KE) and Udyana (or Uddiyana, i). 
Considered alongside various other historical materials, Faxian’s writings indicate that 
passage through the Pamir mountains brought the travelers immediately into the Northern 
part of the ancient Indian area (Béi Tidnzhu dé K™).’ From there, Faxian and his party 
skirted the southern foot of the Pamir, heading southwest for the next 15 days, a route which 
saw them meet with extraordinary dangers. Located in what is now the northeastern 
mountainous region of present-day Pakistan, it fell within the territory of the ancient kingdom 
of Jibin aj (present southeast Afghanistan, northern Pakistan and northwestern Kashmir).' 
At that time, it was an unavoidable route for those hoping to reach Northern Tianzhu (India). 
Following Faxian’s example, and in his footsteps, Buddhist monks from Indian Chinese 
territories began a relationship of increased exchange via this area. 

According to Faxian’s Foguoji, perched atop the sharp banks of the Indus River (#T9HV4), 
Udyana was only accessible by traversing the sheer cliff faces that lined the River. Here, 
“men of former times had bored into the stone to affix bangti (pole-steps) to secure a path, 
there are seven hundred (pole-steps) we had to overcome”.’ As is discussed in my 2011 paper, 
multi-view research suggests that bangti ff Pi is Faxian’s choice of term for referring to 
Sanskrit sankupatha. The first element of the compound phrase, sanku means “peg” or “awl.” 
In ancient China, this kind of tool was also named yi *\ as recorded by Dharmodgata (§3); 
sharpened to a point at one end, this “peg” could be inserted into the ground for tethering 
livestock and other animals. In Ancient India, sankus were also used as a weapon or cutting 
tool. The second half of the phrase, patha means “road” or “path”. Together, sankupatha 
signifies a road or passage that cannot be traversed without the use of pegs. Arriving at such a 
road, the traveller would fix the pointed end of the sanku into the cliff face at ninety degrees 
to the surface, leaving a length of stick protruding from the wall onto which they could safely 
step. These pegs would support the whole weight of whoever was climbing the mountain 
(inclusive of their equipment and other baggage) above an open drop down the cliff side. 

To safely negotiate such mountain roads required enormous skill and experience as well 
as a fair amount of physical strength and courage, and to some degree sounds like a 
fantastical — and near preposterous — endeavour to modern populations who are so used to 
living with advanced transportation and technology. Professional mountaineers might consti- 
tute the minority who find it both fascinating and impressive. But in previous ages, the 
ingenious sankupatha was an economical and expedient method of movement and transport. 

By supplementing my 2011 thesis with new material, this paper aims to evidence the 
equivalence of yi or bangyi as named by Dharmodgata and Xuanzang, and the term bangti 
used by Faxian. Ultimately, the hope is to convince readers that all three terms are examples 


* “Across the mountains commenced Northern Tianzhu. As we advanced into the region, there was a small 


country named Toli”, quoted from the Foguoji (Edit [A Record of Buddhist Kingdoms], see T51, 857c28-29: 
Eta SEK, MATER, A—/)) Ed 4% BEE. In her 2005 article, the Japanese scholar H. Tsuchiya 
reported (p. 268b): “Going back to Fa Hsien, who wrote that he travelled from Pamir to Darel directly, we have 
already proposed that he must have travelled from Pamir, via Khora Bhort Pass, and through the Karambar 
Valley and Ishkoman Valley, to reach Gakuch on the Gilgit River.” 


* With regard to the ancient kingdom of Jibin cf. Enomotos’s article from 1994 “A Note on Kashmir as 


Referred to in Chinese Literature: Ji-bin’”. Cf. also Slaje 2019: 128-140. Concerning the current excavations in 
this area cf. the recent publications by the Italian Archaeological Mission in Pakistan (ACT Project), e.g. 
Meister and Olivieri 2015. 


> 151, 856a7-8: HAAR AER ee, SUE. 
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of the earliest attempts to translate the Sanskrit sankupatha into Chinese. My additions focus 
on the following three points: 


(a) Eight years after Faxian’s return to his home country, “having heard about Faxian and others 
trekking to the kingdoms of Buddha” (‘= [al 2 41“ 55 BS Gh BY), Tanwujie 22 ff ¥ alias 
*Dharmodgata set out himself to follow the route originally taken by Faxian in his quest for 
Dharma. Corresponding to Faxian’s word bangti (#5 (pole-step), Dharmodgata reported that he 
used yi #& (peg) to climb the rock on the bank of the Indus. In the Gaosengzhuan iri {4 {8 
[Biographies of Eminent Monks], Huijiaot f describes the daring and skill shown by 
Dharmodgata and his entourage when walking the rocky cliff faces of Northern Tianzhu (India): 
“Each man was equipped with four yi f\. First, he retrieved the lower peg, then grasping the peg 
above him with his hand, lifted himself along the wall, repeating this over and over” (A #44 
IK, FORCP AR, FREER, /4640%8). Thus, Dharmodgata’s description also corresponds to 
the Bharhut relief depicting the sankupatha and to lyrics of the Sanskrit poet Haribatta what I 
discussed in 2011 (see §3.2). 

(b) The sankupatha (peg-path) which belongs to the uttarapatha (Northern route) in ancient India, 
was called xudndu !i& FE (“suspended crossing”) in Chinese historical records. In this article, I’ve 
systematically collected the Chinese sources in connection with the word xudndu such as in 
Daoxuan’s (596-667) Shijia Fangzhi Fei 77 it [Gazetteer of Buddhism] and some more books 
(§4). Also personal observations by scholars who travelled to this area in the 20" century are 
added here. 

(c) In addition to Dharmodgata’s yi, Xuanzang % 48 (602-664) wrote in the Datang Xiyuji KJ 
PE IX Gl [Records of the Western Regions of the Great Tang Empire] completed around two 
hundred years after Faxian’s and Dharmodgata’s lifetimes, of using the same technique (zhudyi PX 
IX: “hitting-peg”) to cross the gorges of the Indus. Moreover, one description therein includes the 
word bang-yi (7 *X (lit. pegs in a post) which is lexically similar to Faxian’s term bang-ti (i 


(§5). 


§2. Multi-view investigation of the Sanskrit term sankupatha (peg-path) 

In order to better compare Dharmodgata’s and Xuanzang’s accounts with those of Faxian, my 
2011 thesis is summarised below according to four choice elements: the original Foguoji text 
(§2.1), sankupatha as attested in Sanskrit grammar (§2.2), the Bharhut relief depicting the 
sankupatha and Haribatta’s description can be additionally confirmed by Dharmodgata’s 
experience (§3.2),° and some supplementary material concerning xudndw 'i& FE (suspended 
crossing) found in Chinese historical records is included in this study (§4). 


§2.1. Relevant passages in the Foguoji 

Up until 2011, the research consensus with regard the significance of bangti in the Foguoji 
remained consistently ambiguous at best, with most scholars interpreting it to indicate a 
“stone step” that was cut into a steep precipice using mining techniques. 


Across the mountains commenced Northern Tianzhu... Following the Congling Mountains 


° For the sources of §2.1—§2.2 and §3.2 please see Hu-von Hintiber 2011: 224-231. My apologies for not 
listing all of them in detail here. 
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southwest for fifteen days, we took a challenging and precarious path by sharp slopes and drops. 
The terrain was only rock with a steep cliff wall 10,000 cubits across. Approaching the edge to 
look out sent my head spinning; if we hoped to traverse it, there was no place to put our feet. 
Below was the river named Xintou (Indus). Men of former times had bored into the stone to affix 
bangti (7% [or pole-steps] to secure a path, there are seven hundred (steps) we had to overcome. 
After traversing the steps, we had to walk on tiptoes along a suspended rope to cross the river. 
From bank to bank was nearly eighty double steps. According to all reports (jiuyi 7Lit#, lit. nine 
translations], neither Zhang Qian 56 nor Gan Ying H'% of the Han Dynasty made it this far.’ 


To an extent, the scholars’ misunderstanding can be attributed to uncertainty as to the 
specific meaning of “zaoshi tonglu” #1 ie — “bored into the stone to secure a path”. 
Certain scholars have skimmed over this detail in the past, neglecting to give it proper 
attention, while Japanese scholars have simply chosen not to translate the phrase at all, opting 
instead to directly use the Chinese. In my opinion, although the phrase bangti consists of only 
two characters, it is a potential source of many valuable insights about the contemporary 
culture. Specifically, more detailed investigation of the term has revealed two reasons why 
the question of its meaning is so much more complex than previously considered. 

(a) Without the means for blasting rock yet invented, to cut away the rock from a steep 
precipice so as to install steps would have been required an inconceivably enormous 
construction effort, of which not a single record from relevant ancient documents about 
Northern Tianzhu (India) has been found to report. Therefore, it is highly unlikely that 
Faxian’s bangti (7 #4 refers to steps cut or dug into the cliff face. Moreover, the original 
meaning of the second character 7 4 was “a spot where one places one’s feet”, or a 
“foothold”, and not at all what we associate with steps or ladders in modern vernacular. 

(b) It took Faxian six years before he finally arrived in central India, a journey which saw 
him take innumerable treacherous paths. In the whole of the Foguoji, which is a book 
celebrated for its concise style, the only road that Faxian describes is the one in question. It 
can be assumed then that if the bangti were not an unusual means of passage, Faxian would 
not have wasted his ink writing about it. Moreover, for him to have include such precise 
detail as the number of steps - “seven hundred” to be exact - betrays, perhaps unintentionally, 
Faxian’s terror at having to traverse the long passage, a terror so great that many years later 


when he recalled the experience, still his “heart raced and he started sweating”.® 


§2.2. Sanskrit grammar and Ssankupatha in its commentaries” 
The sankupatha alias bangti was, according to Faxian, built by “men of former times [who] 


7 751,857c28-858a10: Hat GEEK, . . . JAGRPGRAT +A, BOER, Bee lee, CLL Me 
A, BEY T), WAZA, OHI ART. Ak Zee, HACER, NUECES. 
RO, FEE, MAAS, Furr, Boe, HORA ABIL, 


* See Hu-von Hiniiber 2013: 310: AG : RAST, MDE i. ATR, MHI, st 
MAM. SURI, Wek wse Zh, DeERS—Z3€ (T51, 866b27-29): “(After his additional stories 
Faxian) himself said: (still today,) when I look back at passed adventures, my heart involuntarily beats faster and 
I sweat laces my forehead. Why did I encounter danger and rush into such an adventure without regard for my 
own life? It must have been due to the fact that I had a definite goal in mind on which I was concentrating in an 
unflinching and almost monomaniacal way. That is why I exposed my life where death seemed inevitable in the 
hope that I could be the only one of ten thousand who would survive.” 


9. 


In the 2011 article, I briefly explained the philological background of the Sanskrit word sankupatha 
(pp. 226-227 with notes 10-16). For ease understanding, some explanations are added here now. 
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had bored into the stone to affix bangti [or pole-steps] to secure a path” (#7 AA #8 eit 
£9 bs). Likewise, Dharmodgata described that “the stone wall’s surface was covered with 
holes for pegs arranged in a systematic way” (41 #9 A WON TL, Jt ae FAY, see §3). Given 
that these bangti or yi were built by former generations, it is sensible to scour records within 
Indian literature from before the 5" century for other instances of sankupatha. 

Despite India lacking a formal written language prior to ASoka’s reign in the Mauryan 
Dynasty (3 century BCE), thanks to the unique means of oral transmission developed by the 
Indo-Aryan peoples, a great number of the Vedic texts has been successfully conveyed from 
the 11" century BCE until today with an impeccable degree of accuracy. Buddhism from 5" 
century BCE also possessed a similar oral tradition that was used to transmit knowledge, as 
did the Sanskrit grammatical system of the same era. It is as a result of India’s unique cultural 
formation that the country’s most valuable legacies have been preserved using oral means. 

There are two Indian grammarians who did interpret the Sanskrit term sankupatha in the 
3" and 2™ centuries BCE. By then the knowledge of Sanskrit used in authoritative texts had 
long been preserved via an unprecedented three-tiered system of review, namely, the Panini’s 
Sitra is followed by Katyayana’s Varttika (elaboration) which again is followed by 
Patanyjali’s Bhasya (commentary). Below is a brief outline of the system’s development 
centered on three principal grammar treatises that were completed chronologically: 


(a) The father of Sanskrit grammar was Panini who lived sometime during the fifth and fourth 
centuries BCE. His grammar is called Astadhyayi, hence the text’s alternate name of the Panini- 
siitra."° 

(b) Approximately in the third century BCE, another grammarian named Katyayana produced a 
Varttika, or elaboration, on Panini’s grammar. 

(c) The above two books, however, are only conserved as quotations within the Vyakarana- 
Mahabhasya, or the Mahabhasya for short, completed in second century BCE by Patajfijali. 


The Paninisitra, chapter 5, section 1, line 77 reads “uttarapathenahrtam ca,”’'' which refers 


to “[goods brought via the Northern Route] a word which can be used by analogy to construct 
other words.” This succinct expression attests to a system of word-building for nouns: 


(a) Here, the meaning in Sanskrit “something brought via the Northern route” expressed with the 
noun ahrtam combined with the instrumental case uttarapathena can also be uttered by forming 
the noun auttarapathikam. The grammatical rule in this case requires that the initial simple vowel 
“u-” (cero grade) should be replaced by its Vrddhi vowel “au-” (lengthened grade). In addition, 
the nominalizing suffix ‘“‘-ika” is to be attached to the end of the word. In this way, a noun can be 
constructed in the neuter.'” 

(b) Following the same rule, the meaning in Sanskrit “someone who travels via the northern 
route” can be directly expressed with the noun auttarapathikah. This construction also requires 


' The term siitra in the Pdninisiitra’s title indicates a specific genre of ancient Indian text that typically 


comprises a condensed manual of “aphoristic scripture.” In less than four thousand lines, the Paninisitra covers 
the whole of Sanskrit grammar. Originally, Jing #€ in Fojing {i meaning Buddhist Sitra, also has this 
meaning, for an early text referred to as a sutra typically had to follow a fixed form and contain a specific type 
of content. 


"Regarding the uttharapatha (Northern routes) cf. Neelis 2011: 183f. 


' The nouns in question are constructed according to the traditional Sanskrit word-building system named 


than, cf. Bohtlingk, Panini ’s Grammatik, 1887: 166b. 
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that we replace the weak grade vowel of “u-” at the start of the word with the protracted “au-” 
vowel and attach the nominalizing suffix ‘“-ika’” so as to complete the masculine noun form. 


The Mahabhasya by Patafijali (2"' century BCE) indicates that Katyayana, the commentator 
of Panini’s grammar who approximately had lived a century after his predecessor, expanded 
on “via the Northern route” uttarapathena with the instrumental dual ajapathasankupatha- 
bhyam ca which means “via both the goat- and the peg-path as well” (i.e. from both these 
words nouns can also be formed). In this grammar example, Katyayana identified “the 
Northern route” with two types of paths that were unique to the Northern mountains: 
ajapatha or a goat-path,’ and sankupathd, or a peg-path. Another century later, Patafijali, the 
synthesizing commentator of the Sanskrit grammar and the author of the Mahabhasya, 
succeeded to explain Katyayana’s above examples more comprehensible:'* 


(Here, with regards to Katyayana’s supplement), the following should be taught: “(goods brought) 
via both the goat- and the peg-path; both these words can be used by analogy to construct (the 
corresponding noun).” 

“To go via the goat-path” can be expressed as djapathikah.'° “Goods brought via the goat-path” 
can be expressed as Gjapathikam. '° 

“To go via the peg-path” can be expressed as sGnkupathikah."’ “Goods brought via the peg-path” 
can be expressed as sankupathikam."* 


Typically, grammarians avoid using rare or anachronistic terms in their examples, 
preferring to quote actively used vocabulary. Therefore, it can be assumed that the terms cited 
above, such as sankupatha, not only existed already in Ancient India, but were in common 
usage, especially in the mountains of Northern regions. This clarification allows us to more 
accurately assess the link between the landscape and the language used to describe it. In this 
regard, Panini’s birthplace is also of interest to our discussion of sankupatha; according to 
Xuanzang e.g.,'” Panini was born in Salatura, the Northern mountain region of what is 
present-day Pakistan and an unavoidable passage in monks’ progress west to search for 


For further information on aja-patha or goat-path and vetra-patha or wood-pole-path, see my 2011 article, 


p. 227 with reference Keilhorn 1996 (1883) and Haebler 1997; it is unnecessary to include them here. 


' ajapathasankupathabhyam ceti vaktavyam. ajapathena  gacchaty djapathikah. ajapathenahytam 


ajapathikam. sankupathena gacchati sankupathikah. sankupathenahrtam sankupathikam, quoted from Kielhorn 
& Abhyankar (ed.), The Vyakarana-Mahabhasya of Patanjali, I, 359. 


'S’  Author’s note: a masculine noun that means “somebody who takes a goat-path”, for which the grammar 


tule dictates that the initial strengthened gradation vowel of “a-” (Guna) is replaced with the protracted “a-” 
(Vrddhi) as well the nominalising suffix “-ika” is added. 


'*  Author’s note: a neuter noun that means “something which has been transported via a goat-path”, for which 


the grammar rule dictates that the initial strengthened gradation vowel of “a-” is replaced with the protracted “a- 
” as well the nominalising suffix “-ika” is added. 


'7  Author’s note: a masculine noun that means “somebody who takes a peg-path”, for which the grammar rule 


dictates that the initial strengthened gradation vowel of “a-” is replaced with the protracted “a-” as well the 
nominalising suffix “-ika” is added. 


'S Author’s note: a neuter noun that means “something which has been transported via a peg-path”, for which 


the grammar rule dictates that the initial strengthened gradation vowel of “a-” is replaced with the protracted “a- 
” as well the nominalising suffix “-ika” is added. 


Cf. Jin Kemu 450K 1995: 1-2. 
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Dharma. 


§3. On Dharmodgata (Tanwujie 2s/l£#}), Faxian’s direct successor 

After returning to Han territory, Faxian set about writing the Foguoji. In the year 414, when 
the book was completed, its reception was one of widespread shock and awe. It is through 
this text that, a mere six years later, the Chinese monk Tanwujie 22 #€ 3 (*Dharmodgata)”, 
“heard about Faxian and others trekking to the kingdoms of Buddha” (3% fa¥& ft. S55 ERE) 
and deeply moved by their dedication “vowed to leave behind the life” (S442) to follow 
the example of Faxian. 

In the first year of the Yongchu era of the Liu-Song reign (420) during the Northern and 
Southern dynasties, Dharmodgata and his fellow Sramanas, altogether twenty five of them, 
set out via the same route westward on a quest for Dharma. Only twenty-one years separated 
Faxian’s and Dharmodgata’s travels to India. It was while receiving the monk ordination 
(upasampada) in India that Fayong was bestowed his Buddhist name of Tanwujie 22 fi Mg or 
*Dharmodgata in Sanskrit by Master Buddhabhadra {4h §K2 HE. 

In Huijiao’s XI (approx. 497-554) “Collected Biographies of Eminent Monks” (Gao- 
sengzhuan t= {4 (81), Dharmodgata sits immediately after Faxian.”! By comparison with all 
other biographies of Diode to which we still have access todey, such as Sengyou’s {i 
i Chusanzang Jiji,” Fei Zhangfang’s #¢4¢ 4% Lidai Sanbaoji,? and Zhi Pan’s #43 Fozu 
Tongji* from the Southern Song Dynasty, Huijiao’s recording indubitably is the most 


20. 


Or Dharmaksama alias Fayong 4&4; for the full text of eda biography see appendix in §7. 


21. 


See T50, 337b9-12: Juan three of the Gaosengzhuan i=) {4 4, written by Sramana Huijiao of Jiaxiang 
Monastery $4¢¢5F in Huiji #748 during the Liang Dynasty; in the second part of the section Yijing ii [Trans- 
lated Scripture]: Faxian I, Tanwujie (Dharmodgata) I. Also, see 419b24—26, in the second part of the section 
about 13 translators: by Faxian of Xin Monastery 35% in Jiangling 7 during the (Liu-)Song Dynasty (420- 
479), and by Tanwujie (Dharmodgata) from Huanglong #4 HE during the (Liu-)Song Dynasty. 


° TH = fie atl 42 [Records on the Collected Texts in the Tripitaka], see T55,12a28-b2: “The Guanshiyin- 
Shoujijing (*Avalokitesvara-Vyakarana-Sutra)|, one juan. There is another version of this Sutra (of 
Avalokitesvara’s Prediction) which also contains one juan. During the reign of Emperor Wu of Liu-Song 
(363-422), Sramana Dharmodgata from Huanglong travelled west (to India) and returned with this Siitra before 
translating it”; Original: HiT Re —B. EB, SLO. ORT, HEED Pete, le Pa bak 


°3 REAR = F¥ fl [Records of the Three Treasures Throughout the Successive Dynasties], see T49, 92c12-19: 
“The Guanshiyin-Pusa Shoujijing Patt TF & WEE ALK [Sotra of Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara’s Prediction], one 
juan. Second translation of this text. Slightly different from the Dharmaraksa’s translation during the Jin 
Dynasty. In the Waiguozhuan 9} {2 [Records of Foreign Kingdoms] consisting of five juan, Dharmodgata’s 
journey west is recorded. Both these texts together total six juan. In the first year of the Yongchu era during 
Emperor Wu’s reign, Sramana Dharmodgata from Huanelong, whose Chinese name was Fayong, gathered 
twenty-five brother monks including Shi Sengmeng {4 4 and set out toward the western regions for twenty 
years with them. Everyone else stayed abroad or died. When only Dharmodgata returned home, he brought this 
Sanskrit Stitra which he copied in Jibin. In the final year of the Yuanjia era, he arrived in Jiangzuo and 
immidiatly translated the text in capital Yang(zhou). See the records by Wang Song, Sengyou, Huijiao, Li Kuo, 
Fashang, and others, saying that he (Dharmodgata) wrote a travel report consisting of five juans”; Original: #1 
mesa, HO, BSA, APS, OMAN. 
BVP TLACIIUAE, tHE PE MH, RIES, Tae ees es tA, See rib — Peer, A 
SEAL, MEM SE et, RES PSHE EAROR, Tose TIE, Bee A eee, SLE fi 
i, TUBS, EE TR Ek, A TA. 


4 fib A at #2 = [Chronological Record of the Buddhas and Patriarchs], see T49, 344a13-15: “Sramana 
Dharmodgata from Huanglong and twenty-five monks including Sengmeng travelled to the western heavens 
(i.e. India) together in search of Buddhist scripture for more than twenty years. Only Dharmodgata returned to 
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detailed. Despite being short, Dharmodgata’s biography is an invaluable source of informa- 
tion about the culture of eminent monks during the Eastern Jin Dynasty. 


§3.1. Dharmodgata’s use of yi FX (Sanku) 

Following Faxian’s route to India as was intended from the beginning, Dharmodgata and his 
team, after “ascending to the Pamir plateau and crossing the snowy mountains,” inevitably 
arrived at the sankupatha for the next step of the journey. Dharmodgata used the Chinese 
word yi f\ for rendering the Sanskrit sanku, which is a fitting interpretation both in terms of 
what it evokes visually and how accurately it corresponds to the original: yi is a small 
wooden peg or short wooden stick with a sharpened end very similar in shape to the Sanskrit 
Sanku.” 

Dharmodgata provided a description how people used the yi (peg) to climb along a cliff 
wall: each person carried four pegs in their hands and to progress would first pull out the 
peg below them, then insert it into the hole previously cut out by former travelers, thus 
permitting them to navigate perilous and challenging cliff faces one peg at a time. 


After three days travel, we had to traverse the great snow mountain. The cliff faces rose 
vertically around them and there was nowhere for their feet to find solid purchase. The stone 
wall’s surface was covered with holes for pegs arranged by former (travelers) in a systematic 
way. Each man was equipped with four pegs (7). First, he retrieved the lower peg, then grasping 
the peg above him with his hand, lifted himself along the wall, repeating this over and over. It 
took a whole day to cross this section when our feet finally returned to flat ground and we waited 
for the others to arrive so as to count our numbers: twelve of our group had perished (see §7 for 
more details). 


Dharmodgata’s words are particularly valuable too in helping us to understand the multi- 
tude finer details in the above quoted passage from the Foguoji (§2.1): 


(a) Both explanations as to why Faxian and Dharmodgata were forced to cross the peg-path, in 
order to advance, center around the same idea: along the steep precipice, there was nowhere to 
place their feet. Faxian worded this: “The terrain was only rock with a steep cliff wall 1000 renf{J] 
across. Approaching the edge to look out sent my head spinning; if we hoped to traverse it, there 
was no place to put our feet”. Whereas Dharmodgata wrote: “The cliff faces rose vertically 
around us and there was nowhere for our feet to find solid purchase”. 


(b) Both indicated too that the peg-path on their journey west had been already installed by people 
before them when they arrived, likely the local people of Northern Tianzhu (India). Faxian said 
that “men of former times had bored into the stone to affix bangti (pole-steps) to secure a path”. 
While Dharmodgata wrote that “the stone wall’s surface was covered with old holes for pegs 


(vi).” 


(c) This dangerous “peg-path” was by no means short, as Faxian emphasized by pointing out the 


capital Yang(zhou) and translated the Sitras (brought back)”; Original: #¢ HE Bd > PY) te 4M ey BEL PS Sih — PE. 
A, TEPER IGE AE, MERE eB een 


25. 


In the early fifth century, it is possible that the yi (pegs) used for climbing rock faces were made of metal. 
For example, Haribatta mentions iron pegs (§3.2). However, compared with wooden pegs, the extra weight 
involved with carrying four metal pegs will have been considerable. It is important to note that Xuanzang’s 
seventh century record wrote yi Nand zhudyi BRK (§5) using the radical for wood A. 
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“seven hundred steps”. As one can probably imagine, traversing a cliff face across so many these 
peg-steps, each as dangerous as the last, was a time-consuming challenge. Dharmodgata confirms 
that it “took a whole day to cross this section when [his] feet finally returned to flat ground” — a 
mention of time which is absent in the Foguoji. Together, the monks’ accounts paint a complete 
picture of the daring journey, Faxian providing the number of bangti (peg-steps) crossed and 
Dharmodgata the necessary time for crossing them. 


(d) Faxian, Huijing, Daozheng and Huiying apparently did not lose a member of their team at this 
stage and whether they received assistance from the local inhabitants is unknown. By contrast, 
Dharmodgata and his team of twenty five suffered heavy sacrifices, with their numbers cut in half 
by the time they made the other side. 


Although Huijiao never includes Faxian’s term bangti in the Gaosengzhuan, opting 
instead to adopt Fayong’s (Dharmodgata’s) practical translation of yi, he does place the two 
monks side by side for ease of comparison: 


I believe the true Dharma is profound and vast, uncontainable even by eight hundred million 
(letters). Yet the scriptures we have acquired through translation so far number barely more than a 
thousand volumes. These are works retrieved by transcending desert boundaries and surpassing 
great dangers. Climbing over perilous routes when the smoke (fired by the locals) was seen (as a 
signal for traversal) or relying on pegs (yi) to continue forward. When they finally met again at 
the destination and counted their number, then usually eight to nine persons out of ten 
companions lost their lives. This is why Faxian, Zhimeng, Zhiyan, Fayong and others finally 
returned home all alone although each of them did form a retinue with many companions on 
departure. What a dreadful circumstance! So it should be known that every sacred scripture 
retrieved in this country had in fact been paid for with the lives (of Buddhist monks).”° 


§3.2. The Bharhut relief and Haribatta’s poem concerning sankupatha 

Ancient Indian archaeological findings are all indispensable disciplines in the pursuit of a 
comprehensive history of early Buddhism. Only by combining these fields can textual and 
pictorial materials be accurately connected. So, if once more we look back at the relief 
carving upon the stiipa’s railing in Bharhut, we will realize that the scene discussed in 20117’ 
is highly reminiscent of this account by Dharmodgata. 

The sttipa in Bharhut, central India is surrounded by railings which bear-exquisite reliefs 
carving dating from the second or third century BCE. One of the sculpted representations 
shows two men who are each holding four pegs in their hands and climbing a cliff face. Both 
men’s feet are also supported on pegs, as is described by Xuanzang as “stepping across the 
pegs hit (into the wall)” (RAUBER, see §5.1). 

Likewise, Dharmodgata’s description discussed above seems to accurately capture the 
scene depicted by the carving as well: “Each man was equipped with four pegs (77). First, he 
retrieved the lowest peg, then grasping the peg above him with his hand, lifted himself along 


* 750, 346a10-15: FAMEIE WS, BCR Vik. EATS, TIL TR. TPP BH, PSG, BOSE 
WAVE Be, BRR BIY, HER, BERTIE UL. EDR, Bi. Ame. TESS, PERL HR EX 
Hf, eB NSIE—, Boe ak | EARL, SR ean, 
*7 See Hu-von Hiniiber 2011: 228-230 with figures 1-3. 
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the wall, repeating this over and over” (§3). The two men in 
the image, likely of the forest- and mountain-dwelling 
Sabara people,” are wearing “clothing” made of leaves. 
Upon the backs of these sankupathikah, or “people who 
take a peg-path”, are baskets that contain an unknown 


cargo, which Patafjali would have identified as 
sankupathikam, or “something which has been transported 
via a peg-path”. 

Similarly, Dharmodgata’s above account also corresponds word by word with a verse of 
the Sanskrit poet Haribhatta. At the beginning of the fifth century, Haribatta, a contemporary 
of Faxian and Dharmodgata, refashioned the stories of the Buddha’s lives into his own telling 
using the popular title Jatakamala. In one piece, the poet from Jibin (Kashmir) describes how 
the prince Sudhana used sanku to climb a precipice: 


“With a heavy hammer, he drove on the iron peg again and again, in order to fix it one yard deep 


into the mountain face. And after he climbed on this peg, he hammered in another peg. He then 


stood on this one and pulled out the peg below”.” 


§3.3. The description of sankupatha by A. Stein and K. Jettmar 

It seems that this technique had been still practiced by the locals until the forties of the last 
century, when it came to climbing a cliff face with pegs and boring peg holes into the rock. 
The report written by Sir Aurel Stein (1942: 55) who conducted fieldwork in this area, agrees 
exactly with Dharmodgata’s and Haribhatta’s description: 


When this was being made the men had often to be suspended from pegs while they were at work 
boring holes to blast the rock or to fix in fissures the tree branches which were to support 
galleries. 


In 1987, after conducting a site survey in Northern areas of Pakistan, Karl Jettmar, an 
ethnologist at the Heidelberg University, wrote a report “The Suspended Crossing: Where and 
Why?” Jettmar’s description agrees with the records of Faxian and Dharmodgata: 


Diplomatic missions, merchants, and Buddhist pilgrims had the option to choose a time-saving 
but dangerous way to shorten the process. They could use the only permanent open connection 
between the Transhimalayan zone and the south, namely the Suspended Crossing. ...When this 
footpath was used by peddlers coming from the north, they had to leave the bank of the Indus 
between Shatial and Sazin and climb up to a place near the village of Sazin, approximately 300 
meters higher than the bottom of the Indus valley. There a group of stone slabs marked the 
beginning of the most dangerous part of the track. It was practicable only because tree branches 
had been fixed in fissures on the rock supporting galleries, steps had been carved out, in many 
places there were logs with notches to be used as ladders. 


*8 ‘Identified by Monika Zin in 2008 who also drew the figure attached here (Fig. 33.19). 


29. 


Quoted from Straube 2006 (HJM25.177f.): tatra bhibhrty ayahsankum mudgarena gariyasa, kiskumdtre 
sthirtkartum Gjaghana punah punah. tam ca kilakam Gruhya sa jaghanaparam punah, sthitva tatra ca tam kilam 
adhastad udapatayat. 
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§4. The “Suspended Crossing” (xudnda J) as described in Chinese historical records 
The sankupatha (peg-path) belonging to the uttarapatha (Northern route) was called xudndu 
h& FE (lit. “suspended crossing” or “hanging passage”) in Chinese historical records. This 
parapgraph serves to systematically collect the Chinese sources with regard to the word 
xuandu which can be found aplenty in historical documents. 

In the above extract from the Foguoji, Faxian emphasizes that neither Zhang Qian 4 #6 
(164-114 BCE) as an imperial envoy for the Western Han emperor” nor Gan Ying H' 3% (1" 
century CE) as a posted diplomat during the Eastern Han Dynasty ever travelled to Northern 
Tianzhu (India) at the southern foot of the Pamir plateau.*' However, Faxian seems to have 
known that a few decades before Gan Ying's mission, someone had already reached there 
(Jibin i 2) over the notorious xudndu }& FE: that is the emissary Cai Yin 41% of Eastern 
Han Emperor Ming. 

Current evidence I have found shows that the earliest crossing of the “hanging passage” 
xudndu heading into Northern Tianzhu (India) was probably completed by imperial envoy 
Cai Yin and his team sent by the Emperor Ming #245 7if in the third year of the Yongping era 
(60 CE) of the Eastern Han Dynasty. In the Shijia Fangzhi ®# Wl 77 %& [Gazetteer of 
Buddhism], Xuanzang’s contemporary Master Daoxuan 3H ‘=¢ (596-667) recorded that after 
being visited in a dream by a golden image of a man, Emperor Ming of Han dispatched Cai 
Yin and a retinue to “cross the hanging passage (located) on the southern side of the snowy 
mountain” (24 LL PA SE EWE) and enter India (Tianzhu) to search for the image of the 
Buddha and to appeal for the Buddhist teachings. Cai Yin returned to Luoyang in the tenth 
year of the Yongping era (67 CE) with Kasyapa Matanga (JU H2 EI) and Dharmaratna (“3K 
Ba) at his side, for this occasion the emperor ordered White-Horse-Temple 1 #55 be built: 


In the Later Han, year three of the Yongping era, Emperor Ming alias Xianzong dreamed of a 
golden figure over three meters (zhang) tall, the light of the sun and moon around his neck, who 
flew up to the [emperor’s] palace. (In the morning,) the emperor asked his officials and advisors 
(what the dream meant), to which the learned (court scribe and astrologer) Fu Yi replied: Your 
subject has heard that there is a divine figure in the Western Regions who is named Buddha. Your 
majesty must have dreamt of him. The Emperor thus dispatched the senior official Cai Yin and the 
court academician Qin Jing among others to cross the hanging passage (located) on the southern 
side of the snowy mountain to arrive in India (Tianzhu) and search for Buddhist Dharma by 
finding that image [from his dream]. When they returned with the Sramanas Kasyapa Matanga 
and Dharmaratna, they followed by the original route back all the way to Luoyang.” 


Ban Gu HE [El (32-93) included a chapter about Jibin in section 66 of the tales of the 
Western Regions within the Hanshu {47% [Book of Han]. He describes the intimidating “Sus- 


°° As an imperial envoy for the Western Han emperor, Zhang Qian was sent to Central and Western Asia with 


an entourage of more than 100 people in the year 139 BCE. 


*' Gan Ying’s diplomatic mission was assigned to him by the Protector-general of the Western Regions, Ban 


Chao HEA (32-102 CE). The mission, started in the ninth year of the Yongyuan era of the Eastern Han Dynasty 
(97 CE), eventually took Gan Ying to Daqin K4 which was the ancient Chinese name for the Roman Empire, 
specifically its territories in Western Asia. 


* 151, 969a14-20: A ARH a, ACR ERE RA, BROCE, JAMA AG, ARTI, FFT 
HERA, UGG: Pea oe Ob, BE eRe. TTD ee ae, PEST 
PADRE BSE, ARIA, lala, RAD DUS, “ERAS, See eee Aeba 
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pended Crossing” (xudndu }& FE) therein: 


In addition, they pass over the ranges [known as hills of the] Greater and the Lesser Headache, 
and the slopes of the Red Earth and the Fever of the Body. These cause a man to suffer fever; he 
has no colour, his head aches and he vomits; asses and stock animals all suffer in this way. 
Furthermore there are the Three Pools and the Great Rock Slopes, with a path that is a foot and 
six or seven inches wide, but leads forward for a length of thirty li, overlooking a precipice whose 
depth is unfathomed. Travellers passing on horse or foot hold on to one another and pull each 
other along with ropes; and only after a journey of more than two thousand /i do they reach the 
Suspended Crossing. When animals fall, before they have dropped half-way down the chasm they 
are shattered in pieces, and when men fall, the situation is such that they are unable to rescue one 
another. The danger of these precipices beggars description.” 


Again in the Shijia Fangzhi, Daoxuan recorded a similar event during the final year of the 
Northern Wei Emperor Taiwu’s reign (452), when Sramana Daoyao if! 4 travelled along the 
ancient road equipped by the kingdom Sule BR) (with Ka8gar as its capital) and then crossed 
that hanging passage (xudndu JRE) to arrive at Samkasya (Sengjiashi-guo {4 {il GE) which 
was located in the Ganges region of Central India. Later, he set out from there to retrace his 
earlier route homeward: 


In the last year of the reign of (Emperor) Taiwu during the Later (i.e. Northern) Wei (452), the 
Sramana Daoyao entered the hanging passage from the Sule road and arrived at Samkasya before 
returning by following his former way. He recorded this in a one-fascicle account.” 


In the first year of the Shengui ##! 4 era of Northern Wei Emperor Xiaoming’s reign 
(518), Empress Dowager Hu sent Bhiksu Huisheng &“E of Luoyang’s Chongli Monastery 
(4% 2 5%) together with Song Yun 7 2 of Dunhuang to the Western Regions to retrieve 
Buddhist literature. According to the Beiwei Seng Huisheng Shixivuji AGBUS REAL HE Paid 
[Record of Monk Huisheng’s Travel to the Western Regions in the Northern Wei Dynasty], 
having traversed the Pamir mountains, Huisheng and his retinue succeeded in crossing the 
“hanging passage” (xudndu }&E) so as to reach Udyana (Wuchang-guo ks a BM):* 


Gradually leaving Congling (Pamir), the road which is all hard and full of sharp stone becomes 
threateningly dangerous, and so steep that only one man or one horse alone can pass through. The 


This translation is taken from Hulsewé & Loewe 1979:110f. For the Chinese original see Hanshu ji 
[Book of Han], edition of the Zhonghua Shuju "34 /a (Hong Kong 1970), p. 3887 (juan 12): CEASE 
NSA ZIL, AAA, TAREE, SONI, GRRE A. RAS WE A, WR RNG 
MY, Sear = FL, RRR Sk, TTS, SAS, AROSE, eK, ACETA 
ane, ASE, AA ct, Bebb, SAB. 


* 151, 969c4-6: RAAT, YEE BOE AUS OE, Skee, Fel, 
In the Guanghongmingji }& V4 [The Enlarged Collection of Essays on the Expansion and Elucidation of 
Buddhism], Daoxuan explains the meaning of xuandu ‘i FE, emphasizing that it should not be confused with 
xiandou "4 ., shendu 4H or tiandu Ka: “Xuandu, hanging passages, is a dangerous path in Northern 
Tianzhu, one walks across chains to cross that”; for the Chinese original see T52, 129b5—6: SERRE SACK IZ 
Kad, Fess REL. The potential for misunderstanding here not only lies in the closeness of pronunciation but 
may also come from the fact that taking the “xuwandu’”, or the hanging passage, was necessary for crossing the 
“shendu” river (Indus) into the kingdom of “shendu” (India). 


*- Recently, Harry Falk also discussed the term xudnduw }&FE in his article “The Five Yabghus of the Yuezhi” 
(2018), see esp. pp. 28-31: Further Use of the Shangmi Route: a) Song Yun. 
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ground under iron chains and hanging passage is beyond one’s sight. During the first third of the 
twelfth month, they entered the kingdom of Udyana which in the north borders the Pamir and in 
the south is connected with India. The climate is mild and the plateau fields fertile. It is highly 
populous and abundant of goods.*° 


In terms of direction, the Huisheng’s route was identical to that of Cai Yin (completing the 
round trip between 60-67 CE), Faxian (travelling toward Northern India in 401-402) and 
Dharmodgata (departing in 420). About two hundred years later, Xuanzang also followed that 
very same path. There is a variety of data to suggest that the so-called “suspended crossing” 
(xudndu '& FE) in fact include a whole gamut of dangerous corridors; taking all of them into 
consideration, the peg path (sankupatha) undoubtedly belonged to the most perilous track. 
Xuanzang himself later stated that the diverse challenges included “sometimes walking rope 
bridges, sometimes climbing iron chains. Also, a plank path suspended over an open drop - 
that perilous flying bridge - required carefully stepping across the pegs hit [into the wall]” 


(see §5: BUFIAAR, BZEPR AL, PONE, KZA, POUIBEEE).°” 


§ 5. zhudyi EK and bangyi (74K in Xunzang’s Datang Xiyuji KH Paid 

In chapter (juan) three of the Datang Xiyuji, Xuanzang introduces a total of eight countries. 
The first among them is Wuzhangna-guoks fk Ab Ed which is the very same country as the 
Wuchang-guo i344 described by Faxian - both refer to Udyana. In this chapter, Xuanzang’s 
own narrative of the mountain trails “which will be eschewed by travelers as soon as they got 
wind of those (notorious paths)” ({747 2 KLE) is as follows: 


751, 867a14-17: WH Alaa, BEF, ARS HOH, SGHRBE, PRUE, FOAMHARYE, dk 
feAsa, PAYER, hoe Plle, JCP, RR RE, In juan five of the Luoyang Qialanji 7 bathiad [A 
Record of Buddhist Monasteries in Luoyang], completed in the middle of the sixth century, Yang Xuanzhi fy {f 
‘Z also recorded the journey that Song Yun #22 and Huisheng &“E took to gather scripture: “The high road 
was extremely dangerous and barely accommodated one person and a horse. Between Patola Sahi (Bolule-guo 
A es WB) to Udyana was a bridge of iron chains that hung over the river. The ground below was beyond our 
sight. Without anyone to hold on to at your side, you might fall 10,000 ren below. Consequently, all travellers 
eschewed (this route) as soon as they got wind of it. At the beginning of the twelfth month, they entered Udyana 
which in the north borders the Congling (Pamir) and in the south is connected with Tianzhu (India). The climate 
is mild and there are several thousand villages. It is highly populous and abundant of goods”; for the Chinese 
original see T51, 1019c14—-19: Wea faa, ANS SH—T id, (EI GM, SRSA TS AG, WME 
1, RASUE, Rie, AZ, sella Slee, tO AM ARI, ACR AGH, 
PEAS, SRA, HTT, RRR 


*~ Xuanzang’s disciple Huili £42, in his 688 book Datang Daci’ensi Sanzangfashi Zhuan KiB KS WSF = 
ie 72: Fil (81. [A Biography of the Tripitaka-master of the Great Ci'en Monastery of the Great Tang Dynasty], also 
refers to his master Xuanzang’s journey across the xudndu }& FE: “With a whole twenty years of resources for 
the return journey, (Xuanzang) admit that he felt inevitable unease at where to begin. Leaving the water source 
in Turfan there are hardly any damp areas (in the desert). Having climbed the Pamir Mountains, one is grateful 
to have overcome this difficult task. If you’ve survived the hazard of the suspended crossing, then there's no 
greater concern than this”; for the Chinese original see T50, 226a6-9: 4778 HERE ZEB, TSE TA A 
Feb, TRACI ZK, LIES, BAZ, AAS, MER AZ he, KES; also: “During the 
Zhenguan era, India (Shendu) was converted to a good relationship (with Tang’s China). The official calendar 
(of the Tang) has been posted there via the hot desert; India's state gifts were brought (to China) over the 
hanging passage. Communication and traffic (between both countries) became increasingly uniform; there were 
hardly any obstacles on the travel route. Sramana Xuanzang set out leant on a monk’s staff in search of the true 
Dharma, leaving via the Jade Gate (Yumen Pass), he persisted onward the Ambavana (at Rajagrha) and finally 
reached India”; for the Chinese original see T50, 258b19-22: aE, ARIK, EAA ITI MEH, PRE 
DAWRTIER, SCHOUETR], EPRI. WOPIKSE, Ups, THA, Renna, APR, 
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Heading in the opposite direction to the Indus River’s current, the road was hazardous, the valley 
deep. Sometimes walking rope bridges, sometimes climbing iron chains. There were also plank 
paths suspended over an open drop, flying pillars constructed in dangerous places, or hitting-pegs 
(see §5.1) which required carefully stepping. After walking one thousand /i, we arrived at Darel 
Valley, the site of Udyana’s old capital city.** 


§5.1. zhudyi IKK or chudnyi BRIX 

The key word in this passage is chudnyi 4% as printed in the Taisho and some other 
editions. Above we have already looked at the meaning of yi in our analysis of the Dharmod- 
gata’s biography by Huijiao. The focus of this section, therefore, is on the first character, 
chuan #&, which essentially means “wood stick”. In the critical and annotated edition of the 
Datang Xiyuji published in 1985,*° Ji Xianlin and other co-editors note that most editions of 
Xuanzang’s record “° and the edit by Xiang Da [JX all use the character zhud PK meaning 
“hit/hitting” instead. Despite this, Jiang Zhongxin who was responsible for the Indian section 
of the text still opted for chudnyi RFX in accordance with the Huilin Yinyi IP #8," citing 
as his reason that “the meaning of zhud # is unsuitable, while ‘carefully stepping across 
chudnyi *&#\’ perfectly evokes the danger of navigating wooden planks as a path”.”” This 
choice of reading aligns with the cited passage from the Taisho edition AIEJ too. However, 
given that the compound noun chudnyi EF. comprises two characters which mean the same, 
it can only be understood to signify one thing: “a (wood) stick peg’. This description by no 
means fits with the two verbs that follow it, nié KE and déng E& (both meaning “step on”), not 
syntactically, nor in its significance. 

Therefore, and on the basis of the varied research elucidated on thus far (§2-§4), I hold 
the opinion that zhudyi #K #X is actually the correct word choice. The original meaning of 
zhuo XK is “beat” or “hit”, thus placed before yi, it serves as a verb to provide the meaning of 
“hitting the peg”, or more specifically, hitting a peg into the rock face. Consequently, once 
combined with nié %& (meaning “to step on”) the complete phrase of zhud-yi nié-déng EKTK 
Bx be describes the exact scene that was depicted by Dharmodgata, Haribhatta and the 
Bharhut carving: hitting pegs into the rock face, then stepping onto them to climb forward. 

Here, it is also important that we emphasize the difference between climbing on pegs and 
climbing along a plank path “zhdnddo” #3, which is another method entirely. It was in the 
two early Han Dynasty works the Zhanguoce "KEM [Strategies of the Warring States] and 
Shiji S240 [Records of the Grand Historian] that the word zhdnddo first appeared, where it 
described the use of wooden planks installed horizontally on the rock face so as to form a 


“751, 884b6-9: i fa REI, WRPAEBE, LAA, BCR, SCARS. BEENclihi, FRR, BK 
Pee, FT RR EI, BIL CAB Bd es eB th, 


*®  Datang Xiyu Ji Jiaozhu Ki# Paka GE [Datang Xiyuji: Edited and Annotated edition], ed. by Ji Xianlin 
ZEFAK et al, Beijing (Zhonghua Shuju #4643)aj) 1985. 


“0. Namely, the Shi(shan Monastery) edition 4148 , Song (Dynasty) edition AAS, Zifu (Monastery) edition # 
fi 7X, Yuan (Dynasty) edition7t 4X, Mingnan (Tripitaka) edition HH FAX, Jingshan (Tripitaka) edition {EIU A, 
Jinling (Siitra Printing edition) 2/2AS, and Suihanlu edition BELKBR (i.e. HT AIA SC BAEK St: New Collected 
Record of the Glossaries of Buddhist Sutras). 


Al. 


This book “Pronunciation and Meaning explained by Huilin” is the second edition of the encyclopedia 
Yigiejing Yinyi (WS 4H#E) by Huilin (737-820). 


“Cited from Ji Xianlin (ed.), Datang Xivuji Jiaozhu Ki VaERAUEEE, p. 296, note 3: FAKE LAE, “TRAN 
Bee’, IER REAR AZ Ee. 
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level path. Although these planks were narrow and suspended above open drops, it was still 
possible to stand and walk across their flat surface in a relatively normal manner. The 
distinction between zhanddo #838 and zhudyi *KFX, therefore, is a significant one, and must 
be stressed. They are two different methods of climbing that may have had to be alternately 
used in certain areas. If Faxian, Dharmodgata, Xuanzang and other itinerant monks had only 
ever seen zhandao along their journeys, then the already extant early Chinese term would 
have been sufficient and there would have been no need to resort to new terms like bangti 
Bi or yi FX yi for their accounts.” 

In Shijia Fangzhi, Daoxuan even identifies zhdnlidng 82% (plank-bridge) and sudyi #4FX 
(lock-peg) as complementary techniques that were used together as an alternating system of 
climbing: “Heading in the opposite direction to the Indus River’s current, the way was 
hazardous. (They) climbed along suspended plank-bridges and carefully stepped across 
locked pegs. More than one thousand /i later was Darel Valley, the former site of Udyana’s 


capital city.”“* The “locked pegs” (sudyi #4) as mentioned by Daoxuan means nothing else 
than hitting pegs (zhudyi PX#X) into holes to firmly lock them in the wall. 


§5.2. bangyi 74K used by Non-Buddhist ascetics 
In chapter (juan) five of the Datang Xiyuji, Xuanzang uses the word bang-yi {FFX (pegs in a 
post). Throughout his writings, this term is most similar to Faxian’s bang-ti (716. 

Six countries are described within that particular chapter, the fourth of which is 
Boluonajia-guo #¥# HB (MEM, or Prayaga in Sanskrit, which means “the land of sacrifice”. It 
was in this country that Xuanzang encountered an extremely challenging tapas practice: 
before sunrise, tens of Non-Buddhist (lit. heretic) ascetics would cling to tall posts erected in 
the middle of a river, each using only one hand and one foot to secure themselves on bangyi 
4X - the pegs protruding from their post. They would then stretch their free hand and foot 
out and with eyes wide open, stare at the sun throughout the whole day, following its 
trajectory by turning their neck to the right. This continued until sunset. 


Once upon when King Harshavardhana offered mass alms, a macaque residing by the riverside 
has retreated alone beneath a tree and refused the food. Several days later the macaque starved to 
death. As a reaction, a number of ascetics of Non-Buddhist religions put themselves through a 
form of tapas that involved erecting tall posts in that river and climbing atop them when the sun 
was about to rise. With one hand they held onto the post head and one foot stood on a peg 
protruding from the post. The other hand and foot were extended out with nothing to support 
them. They didn’t bend their limbs at all. Stretching their necks, they gazed at the sun, turning to 
the right to keep their eyes on the sun as it moved. They only came down when dusk finally 


*- Of course, before finding the Sanskrit term sankupatha, it was difficult to accurately grasp the eminent 


monks’ accounts using the Chinese alone. Nagasawa Kazutoshi J& } fll #2 attempted e.g. in his 1996 
publication « }5 SH fa aN it fH BL) to use images of plank-paths in Nepal to explain bangti Hi (see Hu-von 
Hintiber 2011: 225, note 8 and 230, note 25). Both of my mentors, Prof. Ji Xianlin (1911-2009) and Prof. Jiang 
Zhongxin (1942-2002), while collating an edition of the Datang Xiyuji during the first year of China’s Reform 
and Opening, lacked materials and data for the work, therefore that they neglected to take into account Prof. 
Xiang Da’s (1900-1966) viewpoint is not at all surprising: Effective research and investigation requires a 
comprehensive look at all previous research and data around a question, else errors, of a single word or more, 
might arise. 


“751, 955¢e4—-6 Wi fa, RRR, FEAR, ES. TARR ERE MEI, Fetlab es res 
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arrived. Tens of practitioners underwent this ritual in the hope that such an asceticism would help 
them to transcend the cycle of life and death. Many of them have not rested a day for decades.” 


In this passage by Xuanzang, the phrase nié-bdngyi BEtF FX (“to step on a peg protruding 
from the post”) shares the same verb as the zhud-yi nié-déng PKFX BEEE looked at earlier. 
Moreover, Xuanzang’s use of the term bdngyi serves to substantiate my proposed connection 
between bangyi and yi. Not only was this form of tapas likely highly demanding on a 
person’s strength, more impressive than that is the stamina of focus that was needed, as with 
“stepping across pegs hit (into the wall)”, to not slip from the peg. The slightest lapse in 
concentration would have led to a fall. Such intense tapas practices are not favored by 
Buddhism, however, as someone familiar with the pursuit of liberation and the decades-long 
perseverance and untiring willpower that it requires, even Xuanzang was impressed by the 
unquestionable power on display. 


§6. Some concluding remarks on the potential of future research 

The Foguoji, despite being a short book relative to others of its ilk, abounds with historical 
materials about the ancient Silk Road. Two characters from its pages are all that have been 
covered by this paper: bang f and #7 #4. Four, at most, if we count Dharmodgata’s yi #& and 
Xuanzang’s zhudyi KX (and bangyi FFX). Yet, by way of exploring these characters alone, 
we have happened upon the earliest Chinese translation of the Sanskrit sankupatha, 
deciphered the relief carving at Bharhut, and now understand the previously perplexing line 
of poetry of Haribhatta. 

From Cai Yin of the Han Dynasty until Faxian and Dharmodgata of the Eastern Jin, then 
from Xuanzang of the High Tang through until the Song, a history of one thousand years 
extending from the first century forward, innumerable Chinese monks in their search for the 
Dharma faced and conquered the “suspended crossing” in the gorges of the Indus. Exactly 
how many of these brave souls dared to use the : bangti (ti or yi *\ to navigate the cliff 
faces is difficult to estimate given the limited surviving materials, yet even what is left to us 
requires significant further research before we ever come close to exhausting the potential 
insights therein. 

Different from the tradition of Theravava and Tibetan Buddhism, the Tripitaka 
transmitted in Chinese has its own wealth of unique resources that still require to be looked at 
in depth, especially its “Section of Historical Records and Monk’s Biographies’”® which lacks 
in all other traditions of Buddhist literature. Today, as the study of Buddhism becomes an 
ever more global pursuit, it has become necessary to conduct research on the invaluable 
Chinese Buddhist heritage via interdisciplinary, multi-view approaches. Looked at through 
this lens, the Foguoji alone contains endless new threads of investigation waiting to be picked 
up and questions to be answered, my article is nothing more than a single example among 
many potential future theses. *” 


“751, 897¢19-27: MMA EZ A, AE 2TH, TERY PDP, ROR Be A ITI. 
Wea EE eT, Pree, HERRERA 2. Si, EN, SP FR 
HA, Wie Ne, HESGRA, Pe, SEARO NS. ET, BELTS EAE 9c, BCE 
HEARS ER. 

“ Shi-Zhuan-Bu 5745: no. 2026-2120 in vol. 49-52 of the Taisho edition. 

*’ | would also like to thank Prof. Yang Yuchang #7 & of the Sun Yat-sen University and Prof. Harry Falk 
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§ 7. Appendix: The English Translation of Dharmodgata’s Biography* 
Shi Tanwujie (f 22 #§ ¥4, Dharmodgata), who is named Fayong }& 33 here (in China). 
Surnamed Li, from Huanglong in Youzhou. A novice monk since young, he long cultivated 
himself via tapas, abiding by the precepts (Vinaya) and reciting scriptures (Sutra). 
Consequently, his masters and the Samgha thought highly of him. When he heard Faxian and 
others trekking to the kingdoms of Buddha, awed, he vowed to leave behind his life (to repeat 
that journey). In the first year of the Liu Song Dynasty’s Yongchu era (420 CE), he gathered a 
twenty-five-strong team of Sramanas, including Sengmeng /¥ fi and Tanlang 2 F, and 
equipped with the tools, food and other supplies, they headed west, setting out from the north 
of the territory. 

First, they arrived in the kingdom Henan”’, then passed through the commandery Haixi jf 
PE AB to continue onto the commandery Gaochang Hi = 4. Passing through such places as 
Kizil (Quici 4 %%) and Shale (Kashgar), they ascended Congling and crossed the Snowy 
Mountains. Along the route they travelled by one thousand /i of poisonous miasma and ten 
thousand /i of ice-covered glacier before reaching a mountain with a great river beneath it, 
rushing as fast as an arrow. To cross between two mountains, there was nothing more than a 
steel chain for a bridge over which a team of ten climbed to the other side and lit a fire to 
inform the others. On seeing the smoke, it was known that the first team successfully crossed 
the bridge and the remaining group carried on forward too. If they didn’t see any smoke for a 
long time, they knew that those crossing had been blown into the river by strong winds. After 
three days travel, they had to traverse the great snow mountain. The cliff faces rose vertically 
around them and there was nowhere for their feet to find solid purchase. The stone wall’s 
surface was covered with holes for pegs arranged by former (travelers) in a systematic way. 
Each man was equipped with four pegs (j7). First, he retrieved the lower peg, then grasping 
the peg above him with his hand, lifted himself along the wall, repeating this over and over. It 
took a whole day to cross this section when our feet finally returned to flat ground and we 


of the Free University of Berlin for their interest in Dharmodgata which served to drive this paper toward 
completion. 


‘“S From the Gaosengzhuan (ite {8} by Huijiao THB T50, 338b-339a: Pe aeie ig, WEIRD, WES, BAY Ee 
HEAT, SRO RET TT, Regi, Tne, SERA SSR, MAAR AZ. aD 
RAPTOR IS Aa th, BA ZHEOPAA, FABRE ZA, Robe, PARP 
BY, Voc vePGEB, HEARS SIS SAS, MRSS. PG, Aaa, REST, BSA ee, JK ASI, 
PARAL, Tavern, PORE LL ZAR IG, PA id, SNC, Seer, RAE, ABT 
FE, FTE, RA SE, BR KR AT, FRSA, PAS. RREEREVIR A, 
HEPA BON TL, ce, AN, oH PN, PARLIN, FH, REA, ABI, TE 
BS, EAPO A. HERA, TPES, femeh, SOME eiaa. OAT SSE RDC i. 
PEAT AEE, MESH A. PEA A, eA a A. eR LU 
Sf, (MAS ARRA, HE= est, SUS ESC AK, RATE REKS HE, IR, Bo OR, 
fii, BOM ee RRA. GREK AA. RTM RK™, FREI, MERA eet. [Al 
fai taA, JURE, BRELATRIAT. FRWSHER ER ORR, SENATE, ARTES. REA 
ie, See Ait, Mae, BGP, SRE, Bevelael, eee — ae 
MSL AR, AREA. Soe e A), SAO RR, SR AZ. UT Ee, 
WL, BESANT  a. SeeE cak, Sh, R 
APTS 

”- The kingdom Henan }"] Fj El was the centre of the West-Qin Pi established by the ethnic group Qifu- 
Xianbei ZfK MEHL (385-431). 


°° Read Xihai-Jun PUYEHE alias Juyan | XE established during the Han dynasty. 
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waited for the others to arrive so as to count our numbers: twelve of our group had perished. 

Arriving in the kingdom Jibin EM, (Dharmodgata) whorshipped Buddha’s alms bowl. 
Here, he stayed for more than one year in order to study Sanskrit language and handwriting. 
He attained the Sanskrit manuscript of the Guanshiyin-Shoujijing itt Ff 3 adKS°'. Then he 
carried on further westward to the Xintounati River which (xintou) means lion in Chinese. 
Along the river and from the west he entered the kingdom of Rouzhi A Fi (Kusana) where he 
worshipped Buddha’s topknot (usnisa). Next to the Shiliu Monastery 4 fd # south of Tante 
Mountain #8 FF LL] where over three hundred monks lived, and the teachings of the three 
factions’ had been learned together. Dharmodgata received monk’s full ordination 
(upasampada) at this temple. The Indian Master Buddhabhadra {i Bk & #2, whose name 
means “liberation through being awakened” 4 in Chinese. In India, all people say that he 
had already attained the fruits of enlightenment (abhisambuddha), therefore Dharmodgata 
requested him (Buddhabhadra) to be his instructor (upddhydaya), and the Chinese monks 
Zhiding #7E became his supervisor (dchdarya). 

They stayed at this monastery as residence during the rainy season (varsa) for three 
months. Afterwards they travelled toward Central India. The borderland on the way was 
sparsely populated, so there was only jaggary for food. Of the thirteen monks walking 
together, eight died, leaving only five remaining. Despite the constant dangers they were met 
with, Dharmodgata always thought of the Avalokitesvara-Siitra he was holding and never 
gave up his goal. Just before arrival in the kingdom of Sravasti, their advance through the 
wilderness was blocked by a pack of mountain elephants. Dharmodgata called Buddha’s 
name taking refuge in him and out from the forest emerged instantly a lion to chase the 
elephants away. Afterwards, they crossed the Ganga River [HJ], where a bevy of wild cows 
charged toward them making loud noises as if they wanted to harm the travellers. 
Dharmodgata invoked Buddha’s name once more and a great vulture swept down frightening 
the wild cows away. Again, they avoided another danger. There has always been a similar 
situation that he touched the (Buddhas) with his devoutness so that he could be saved despite 
the danger. Finally, Dharmodgata boarded a ship in southern India to sail back to Guangzhou. 
There is a separate report on his travel experiences. His translation of the Guanshiyin- 
Shoujijing is still circulated in the capital. It is unknown when and where he died later on.™* 
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